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National Union of Societies for Equal Citizenship, 
15, DEAN’S YARD, WESTMINSTER. 


WIDOWS, ORPHANS, AND OLD 
AGE CONTRIBUTORY 
PENSIONS BILL. 


MEMORANDUM 


IBY, 


ELEANOR F. RATHBONE. 


Increased Allowances for Children.—It is universally 
acknowledged that the proposed scale, viz., widow 10/-; first child 
5/- ; each other child 3/- ; orphans, first child 7/6; each other child 
5/-, will not cover the cost of maintenance. In fact these amounts 
are just about half those estimated as necessary for healthy physical 
subsistence in Rowntree’s “Human Needs of Labour.” If his 
estimate of the cost of a five-member family is analysed, it will be 
found that after deducting the man’s share, including the whole 
of the 5/- allowed the family for extras, the amount left works out 
at 21/- for a woman, 6/14 for each child. (Mr. Rowntree’s figures 
have here been raised to present-day values by adding 75 per cent.) 

The Government’s reply to this criticism is that the scale 
proposed is the highest possible on the actuarial basis of the scheme, 


py 
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and could only be increased by diminishing some other class of 
benefits under the Bill. 


The advocates of higher allowances for children must meet 
this argument either by indicating at whose expense the proposed 
economy should be made, or by demanding a special State 
contribution to defray the cost. 


I suggest the latter course, for the following reasons :— 


Women’s societies have always advocated the payment of 
pensions for widows with dependent children by the State, on the 
ground that it is to the interest of the whole community that fatherless 
children and the mothers who are bringing them up should be 
adequately provided for. It may be added that, since it is generally 
admitted by economists that wages in most industries are insufficient 
to meet even the present cost of men’s wives and children during 
the years of greatest dependency, it is unreasonable to put upon 
industry the extra burden of providing for the wage-earners’ 
hypothetical widows and orphans. ‘This view is likely to meet with 
sympathy from some members of Parliament who care little for the 
humanitarian side of the question, but who agree that the Bill is 
already putting an excessive burden on industry. But it must be 
recognised that the Government will probably refuse the demand for 
an extra contribution from the State, however strongly pressed, and 
will adhere to the view that the children’s allowances can only be 
increased at the expense of other beneficiaries. These “‘ other 
> can in fact only be the so-called “‘ childless widows.” 
Their claim to a State subvention is much less strong, so that if 
the resources from contributions are used up on the children, their 
chance of help will be small. The question remains therefore :— 


beneficiaries ’ 


Can the cost of pensions to widows without dependent children 
be reduced without causing hardship? If so, to what 
extent P 


Duration of Marriage Qualification.—It will be noted that 
we have approached this question from the point of view of 
effecting an economy for the purpose of increasing the children’s 
allowances. But there are other points of view which must 
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be considered. Any money which can be pinched off the share 
of the childless widow may be needed to remedy injustices to other 
beneficiaries affected by the Bill. Or again, apart from the question 
of economy, there may be reasons why it is socially desirable, or 
socially undesirable, to alter the provision for widows without 
dependent children. We had better begin therefore by asking: 
What is the justification for making such provision at all? Why 
should such widows need pensions any more than any other class of 
adults ? Clearly the answer depends largely upon the extent to 
which the marriage and its consequences has interfered with the 
possibility of the widow maintaining herself in the labour market, 
or has made it unreasonable to expect her to do so. This again 
depends on several things—on the duration of the marriage, on 
the woman’s age when it terminates, on whether she has been engaged 
during its duration on bringing up children and lastly, on whether 
the children, though no longer pensionable, still need her care. This 
last point, though completely ignored in the Debates, is very 
important. A woman who has several children between the ages 
of 14 and 20 is likely to find housekeeping for them a full-time job. 
But if they are learning their trades, their wages will be barely 
enough to keep themselves. They cannot be*expected to support 
their mother as well. To provide a pension for the widow in such 
a case may be even more important than larger allowances for 
children. The Poor Law may supplement the children’s pensions 
but will never help the mother of the young wage-earners. 


But a woman cannot even have one child over pensionable 
‘age until she has been married at least 15 years ; if she has several, 
she has probably been married over 20 years. On the other hand, 
a woman who has no children, neither pensioners or ex-pensioners, 
has probably never had any, unless they have died in infancy. It 
follows therefore that if a woman has no pensionable children and 
has. been married less than 15 years, she has probably been able to 
remain in the labour market during her marriage; at least, she 
could have done so if she chose. 


The above considerations seem to indicate that if a measure 
of exclusion is desired, the test should be the duration of the marriage 
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rather than the age at which it terminates, and that the longest 
duration-of-marriage qualification which could be imposed without 
serious hardship would be 15 years. Even this period might inflict 
hardship in cases where the widow was elderly and had not worked 
since marriage. A childless woman, married at 20 and widowed at 35 
would not be much to be pitied if thrown on her own resources. If 
widowed at 45 her case would be harder; if at 55 it would be very 
hard indeed. This suggests that there might possibly be a sliding 
scale duration-of-marriage qualification—say, 15 years for widows 
who are below the age of 35 at the date of their husband’s death, 
with the deduction of one year from the qualifying period for each 
year or part of a year in the widow’s age over 35, until a minimum is 
reached of 5 years for widows over 45. In order to give the widows 
disqualified under this arrangement time to turn round and possibly 
to take some training course, every widow whose marriage has lasted 
at least one year might be granted the alternative of either a year’s 
pension or a lump sum of £25. : 


I have not the material for working out the saving that would 
be effected by this proposal. Probably it would not be very large. 
The Actuary’s Report, page 15, shows that of the wives of employed 
contributors becoming widows in a given year, only 4 per cent. would 
be childless and under 35; 4.4 per cent. would be childless and 
between 35 and 45; 56.6 would be childless and over 45; the 
remaining 36 per cent. have dependent children. This seems to 
indicate that the saving effected by a sliding scale might be 
insufficient to justify the extra trouble of administration and that _ 
it might be better to fix the duration-of-marriage qualification at 
5, 10, or 15 years for all widows without dependent children, coupling 
it as already suggested with a year’s pension or bonus. 


Even if, as seems possible, the extra money gained by the 
longer period did not seem worth the hardship inflicted, it should: be 
remembered that there is a strong social reason, altogether apart from 
financial considerations, for imposing a duration-of-marriage qualifi- 
cation of at least several years, say, 5 years, viz. :— 


To Prevent Sordid Marriages.—The Bill already proposes 
a five years’ duration-of-marriage qualification where there are no 
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dependent children, in cases where the man at the date of marriage 
has been over €O, in order to guard against the risk of marriages 
with elderly men being contracted expressly for the purpose of 
qualifying for the pension. But exactly the same risk, in an even 
more repulsive form, may arise in the case of men known to be 
suffering from incurable disease, or actually on their death beds. 
A sick man is often terribly at the mercy of his landlady or his nurse. 
If this danger is not guarded against, there will be scandalous cases 
which will bring discredit on women and on the Act. For every 
such real case which causes a scandal, there will be a dozen real cases 
which escape observation and another dozen imaginary cases where 
women who show kindness to a sick man will be suspected of wanting 
to marry him. Matrimonial agencies will keep a sharp eye on men 
discharged from sanatoria or cancer hospitals. The nursing pro- 
fession, which has been complaining of its lack of recruits, may find 
itself confronted with a new class of entrants of the most undesirable 
quality. 

Age Limit Proposal.—Another proposal which has met 
with some favour is to withhold the pension from a widow without 
dependent children until she has reached a given age, say, 40, 45, or 
50. But this is open to the treble objection that if the age is fixed 
low, the proposal saves very little money ; if fixed high, it creates 
many hard cases ; in either case, it violates the principle already laid 
down that the justification for pensioning a childless widow depends 
on the extent to which marriage and its consequences has disabled her 
from returning to the ‘abour market. This disability, 1 it exists 
at all, is felt at the time the widowhood occurs. Let us assume that 
the age is fixed at 50 and consider the case already cited, of a woman 
widowed at 40 after 20 years’ marriage, having several children 
between 14 and 20. Just during the years when the children need 
her most and are least able to support her she will be pensionless. 
Having struggled through these years and managed somehow to find 
work, she is given a pension at 50, when she is no less able to work 
than a spinster of the same age and has grown-up children who might 
help to support her. If the age were fixed lower, the number of hard 
cases would be diminished, but the saving effected would be very 
small. 
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The conclusion which seems to emerge from the above 
considerations is that the only practicable way of reducing the 
expenditure on widows without dependent children would be by the 
imposition of duration-of-marriage qualification, which should be 
not less than 5 or more than 15 years. 


Benefits for the permanent spinster in fair proportion 
to her contributions.— During the Debates on the Bill, the spokes- 
men of the Government repeatedly reminded the House that this 
was a Bill for compulsory contributory insurance, and that the 
test to be applied to its benefits was, not whether they gave all 
that was ideally desirable, but whether they were a fair return for 
the contributions levied. Let us apply this test to the women 
contributors :— 


Although Mr. Chamberlain and the other speakers habitually 
referred to the widows’ and children’s allowances as paid for out 
of the men’s contributions, it is clear from the Actuary’s Report 
(pp. 5 and 32) that insured women are expected to contribute towards 
the cost of these. It is expressly stated that their contributions 
are “‘on a wider basis than is represented by the slight probability 
that they will themselves continue in insurance to the age of 65 
and then become entitled to a pension in their own right.” It is not 
clear from the Actuary’s Report what proportion of the women’s 
contributions is estimated to pay for this slight probability, and 
what proportion represents their contribution towards pensions for 
Wives, widows, and children. But certain figures (given on page 10) 
seem to throw some light on this. Speaking of persons in excepted 
employment, it is stated that in the case of entrants at the age of 16, 
“are worth seven-tenths of 
the full benefits, and since the latter have been estimated to be worth, 


the benefits for widows and orphans 


on the joint basis explained above, 10d for a man and 5d for a woman, 
the contributions for the restricted benefits have been fixed at 
7d and 33d respectively.” 


It seems to follow that the pensions for persons 65-70, 
including men contributors, their wives, and women contributors, 
are worth three-tenths of the full benefits, and that as the proportion 
of the men population who remain insured till 65 is 57 per cent. 
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as against 10 per cent. of the women population (see p. 40, Table E), 
and their wives if 65-70 get pensions as well, the cost of the pensions 
drawn by women contributors in their|own right must be a very 
small proportion of the whole. | 


Now since the great majority of insured women marry some- 
time, it seems not unreasonable that these should pay something 
towards the benefits which they may themselves ultimately enjoy 
in respect of their marriage, though it may be pointed out in passing 
that this is inconsistent with the opinion held by most men, that 
men should be responsible for providing for their own wives, widows, 
and orphans. Waiving this point, however, it is clear that as 
unmarried women contributors advance in years, the probability 
that they will ever reap these benefits through marriage diminishes 
till it practically vanishes altogether. Further, it may be pointed 
out that owing to the excess of women over men, which for this 
generation has been greatly increased by the war, the group of 
permanent spinsters is actually large, though small relatively to the 
whole population.! 


Permanent spinsterhood cannot be regarded, as permanent 
bachelorhood might, as an exceptional lot, due to individual accident 
or choice. The question therefore arises :—Assuming that a system of 
compulsory insurance aims at doing for the individual what the 
individual, if sufficiently far-seeing and thrifty and with the necessary 
machinery at his command, would choose to do for himself—is it 
justifiable to compel women contributors as they advance in age 
to go on contributing towards wives’, widows’, and orphans’ pensions 
to an extent far in excess of the actuarial value of the probability 
that they will reap the benefit of their contributions. The practical 
hardship of this is aggravated by the fact that the elderly spinster of 
the industrial class is notoriously ill-paid. She finds it hard to 
maintain any footing at all in the labour market, and it is partly. 
for this reason that the proportion who remain in insurable employ- 
ment until 65 is so small as the above figure shows. Imagine, 








1 The Actuary’s Report, page 38, shows that in the total population 
of England and Wales, out of 1,000 women, age 60.65, 160 are spinsters, 
543 married, 297 widowed. ‘The corresponding proportions for men are 
101 bachelors, 758 married, 141 widowers. The proportions in the case of 
women are adjusted to exclude widowhoods due to the war. 
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for example, the case of a woman who has entered into msurance 
at 16 and pays her contributions until she is 56. Her work then 
becomes more and more irregular, until she is finally compelled to 
give up the struggle, to become dependent on relatives, or charity, 
or the poor law. Such a woman not only receives nothing whatever 
in return for her 40 years’ contributions, but knows that they have 
gone to subsidise the labour of widows, who have thus been enabled 
to undercut her by accepting lower wages, or to oust her because, 
being better fed and clothed, they can give better service. Further, 
she knows that the contributions paid by her employer on her behalf 
may have helped either to lower her wages or to raise her cost of 
living. 

What is to be done to remedy this injustice? The most 
practical answer that suggests itself seems to be :—By making it 
easier for the insured woman contributor to secure her pension at 65. 
One way of doing this would be to enable both men and women 
who fall out of insurance before 65, to continue as voluntary 
contributors, for the purposes of this Bill only, by paying the double 
contribution of 4d (men 8d). At present they cannot do this without 
remaining insured for health purposes as well. This for the woman 
involves a payment of 1/1 per week—far more than most women 
so situated could afford to pay in addition to the burial insurance 
to which they cling so tenaciously. A precedent for thus separating 
insurance for the purposes of the Bill, from Health Insurance, is 
found in the provision for the Services. Another plan would be 
to enable those who fall out before 65 to draw their pensions at 65 
at a lower scale, proportioned to the value of their years of contribu- 
tion; or alternatively, at the full scale but at a proportionately 
later age. A third suggestion would be to allow the unmarried woman 
contributor who falls out after a certain age, say 45, to draw a lump 
sum, which should bear some rough proportion to the value of the 
contributions she has made towards widows’ and orphans’ pensions: 








1_ It is only fair to say, however, that I believe this last difficulty tends 
to be exaggerated. In the days when I used to take part in industrial investiga- 
tions, we often noted that, contrary to our expectations, the married women 
who might have been expected to undercut their poorer sisters were in fact less 
willing than they to accept sweated rates, and more spirited in resisting unfair 
exactions. Having something to depend on beside their earnings, they were 
less abjectly terrified of losing their work than the spinsters and widows to 
whom unemployment meant starvation. : 
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Fairer treatment of the woman contributor who marries a 
non-insured person.—The case of such a woman closely resembles 
that of the permanent spinster, but in some respects is even harder. 
Take the case of a woman who becomes a contributor at 16 and 
marries at 30 a hawker or small shop-keeper. If she gives up her 
employment, she is not allowed to become a voluntary contributor, 
even at the high rate of 1/1 to cover health and pensions-at-65 benefits, 
and thus loses the whole value of her contributions. If she remains 
in employment during marriage, she continues to pay contributions 
at the same rate as before, but at widowhood she receives a pension 
neither for herself nor her children, although her contributions have 
been used to pay for pensions for other widows and their children. 
If she remains insured during widowhood, her children will, however, 
become entitled to orphans’ pensions after her death. 


The remedy in these cases seems on the same lines as that 
already suggested for the permanent spinster, viz., that if no longer in 
employment, she should be allowed to become a voluntary contributor 
for a weekly payment of 4d, at least in the case where the husband 
is a manual labourer or has an income below the exemption level of 
£250 per annum. 


There is, however, also the case of the former woman contributor 
married to an un-insured man, who, having been at one time insured 
is eligible to join himself as a voluntary contributor. If through 
indifference to his wife’s interests he omits to do so, it would seem 
fair that the wife should be given the option of becoming a voluntary 
‘contributor at the man’s rates, and should in that case become 
eligible for the full benefits to which she would have been entitled 
if the man himself made the payment. 


Forfeiture of Widows’ Pensions.—Clause 21 (1) of the Bill 
provides that if a woman in receipt of a Widow’s Pension under the 
Act is convicted of an offence, the Court which convicts her may 
(if it thinks fit) report the case to the Minister, who at his discretion 
may cancel or suspend the pension (but not the allowances for 
children) either permanently or so long as he thinks fit. . 
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This is surely an astonishing provision! On the face of it 
it means that a woman who has been punished for an offence against 
the law, however trivial, may have inflicted on her the additional 
punishment of losing the persion rights which have been paid for 
through her husband’s and perhaps her own contributions, and that 
at the will of one individual, without her being permitted to be 
heard in her own defence. ‘To appreciate the anomaly fully, it should 
be remembered that Old Age Pensions, though at present a free gift 
from the State, and therefore more legitimately at its discretion to 
withhold than pensions paid for by the beneficiaries, cannot be 
confiscated, however grave the offence, unless the pensioner is 
actually in prison or-in the workhouse, and therefore still being 
maintained out of public funds. Why should the widow be so 
differently treated ? Feminists will be tempted to reply : “ Because 
a widow is always a woman,” and Parliament is still under the 
dominion of the tradition that a woman is a kind of grown-up child, 
with no rights but only privileges, which can be given:or withheld 
at the discretion of her betters. 


It has been intimated, however, by those responsible for the 
Bill that the object they have really in mind is to enable the with- 
drawal of pension from a widow who is living by prostitution. 


But an Act of Parliament must be judged by what it says, 
not by the intention in the minds of its original promoters. 
Even if this intention were made explicit, it raises difficulties. 
There are the gravest objections, in view of the unsatisfactory 
working of the present law relating to solicitation and the extent 
to which it is open to abuse, to adding forfeiture of pension to the 
penalties to which a woman may be subjected if convicted on police 
evidence of some offence against public morals. 


Alienation of Pensions.—The N.U.S.E.C. holds that the rights 
of a widowed mother over her children should not be withdrawn, 
for reasons which would be held to be insufficient if both parents 
were living, and that the best way of enforcing this principle is to 
leave cases of neglect of children to be dealt with through the ordinary 
machinery of the law. In no case should the pension paid to a widow 
(or on behalf of her children) be alienated until she has had the 
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opportunity of defending her case either personally or through Counsel, 
whichever she may prefer. 


The lives affected by the Bill.—Finally, I venture to urge 
the responsibility which rests on all who can possibly influence the 
Bill towards those whom it affects. When I think of its provisions, 
the faces which float before my mind are those of women whom I 
used to know twenty to thirty years ago, when running an 
Association of Home Workers and an Association of ‘Trained 
Charwomen, both under the Liverpool Women’s Industrial Council. 
Some were spinsters, some married, many widows. The lives they 
led were harder and drearier than anything we comfortable people 
have ever experienced for a week. Some had their children ; others 
seemed to have nothing, which usually brings happiness, neither 
comfort nor affection nor interest nor health nor hope of anything 
but to be able to go on stitching or scrubbing till they died. 


Practically all those women would have been either contributors 
or beneficiaries under this Bill. It is a grave responsibility to see 
that it deals with them justly if not generously. 


Lee & Nightingale, Printers, Liverpool. 
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